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It is only fair to add that Professor Schaff 
does not undertake to give a history of the times 
in which Huss lived, but rather to show him as 
a representative of a new type of interest among 
the cultured men of his day. As such the 
volume is a permanent addition to our bio- 
graphical literature. 



Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. Vol. I. 
Aaron-Lystra. Edited by James Hastings. 
New York: Scribner, 19 16. Pp. xiv+729. 
$6 . 00. By subscription only. 

The present volume is the first of a two- 
volume dictionary which undertakes to do for 
the rest of the New Testament what the Dic- 
tionary of Christ and the Gospels did for the 
Gospels. In tone and character it is more like 
the latter volume than the Dictionary of the 
Bible. It is a little difficult to see why it is 
needed, for the field is thoroughly covered by 
the Dictionary of the Bible. Still, it is a few 
years more modern, and the literature is there- 
fore brought down a little closer to today. It 
also is a little less obviously critical in quality 
and its general positions are possibly more con- 
servative. At all events the articles in which 
there is any particular danger of radical views 
are given to men of unspeculative mind. This 
sometimes leads to strange circumlocution, if 
not circling, as, for example, Professor Peake's 
article on "The Epistle of Jude," and the article 
by Professor Allen on "The Gospels and the 
Kingdom of God." Professor Dewick's article 
on "Eschatology" is what we should expect — a 
thoroughgoing treatment of the matter. He 
seems to be well acquainted with the English 
writers, but apparently sees little value in 
American writers, or German, unless the latter 
are translated. American authors are not much 
in evidence, but as a product of British scholar- 
ship the work is thoroughly respectable. As 
a dictionary it will hardly be needed by those 
who already possess Hastings' Dictionary of the 
Bible. ' 

Living for the Future. By John Rothwell 
Slater. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1916. Pp. 172. Ji.oo. 

Professor Slater has moved out into a path 
where every temptation is to drop into scien- 
tific bathos on the one side or into sentimentality 
on the other. He has avoided both. Starting 
with the fact that some time or other we are aU 
to find ourselves living in a different mode from 
that of our present life, he begins to wonder what 
he will do thirty or forty years from now when 
he reaches this condition. He enters into an 
interesting held. We have had Letters from 
Hell and Gates Ajar, which attempted the same 
forecast, but none of them has had the sanity and 
helpful intimacy of Professor Slater's treatment. 



The book refuses to be regarded as an argument 
for immortality, but one can see that it rests 
upon a study of philosophy. Its ethical bear- 
ing is of course immediate, for the way we shall 
live forty or fifty or one hundred years from now 
certainly has something to do with the way we 
ought to be living now. But Professor Slater 
does not preach. He stimulates, he evokes 
moral response, and always with a genial human- 
ness which makes the book unique among books 
on immortality. He makes you feel that you 
would rather like to die. 

We venture to suggest that it would not be 
a bad idea for ministers to read this little book, 
or at least portions of it, in prayer-meetings and 
Bible classes. If its hearers do not outgrow 
the idea of death as either an eternity of tor- 
ture or of sanctified ennui, we are greatly mis- 
taken. 

South American Neighbors. By Homer C. 
Stuntz. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and Canada, 
1916. Pp. x+214. $0.60. 

From all points of view South America is 
interesting and important to the United States. 
Hitherto this has not impressed us. The de- 
velopment of the various states has been fostered 
and directed by European countries. But now 
we are beginning to wake up to our responsi- 
bility and opportunity. To those whose 
knowledge of South America is meager this 
little volume will serve as an excellent introduc- 
tion. A good map and a select bibliography 
are given at the end of the volume. 



What the War Is Teaching. By Charles E. 
Jefferson. New York: Revell, 1916. Pp. 
218. $1.00. 

These are the Merrick Lectures, delivered at 
Ohio Wesleyan University in 1916. They are 
in the best style of their author. He shows 
what the war is teaching concerning the nature 
of war itself, regarding the character of man, 
the inexorableness of moral law, the results of 
armed peace, and the indispensableness of 
religion if the world is to escape the permanent 
welter of destructive warfare. It is a brave and 
passionate book with the trace of the spoken 
style on every page. It is a splendid spectacle 
to see Dr. Jefferson drive forward with his argu- 
ments and arraignments. 

Yet we have felt a certain inconsistency be- 
tween the first and second chapters. If war is 
in itself such an evil, it is difficult to see how it 
can call forth such superb qualities in humanity 
as are cited in pp. 62 ff. At one moment we see 
war as the supreme evil, calling out the basest 
passions in men; at another moment we discover 
that war has evoked the most noble sacrifices 
and heroisms of which mankind is capable. 



